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XIII.—On the Gular Pouch of the Male Bustard (Otis tarda, 
Linn). By Witu1am Henry Curren, M.D. 


ResIDING in a district where the Great Bustard breeds freely, 
and where, during the seasons of migration, it may even be 
said to abound, I read with the greatest interest Mr. Alfred 
Newton’s paper “ On the supposed Gular Pouch of the Male 
Bustard,” in the ‘Ibis’ for 1862 (p. 107), and determined, as 
far as practicable, in answer to his call, to elucidate this subject 
by the examination of recent specimens. In consequence of 
my inquiries, many fine ones have been repeatedly brought to 
me, but always in a useless state, as it is the invariable cus- 
tom of the natives throughout the East to cut the throat of 
every animal directly it is caught or shot. Though disappointed 
at not finding it in several instances, I felt no doubt that the 
pouch existed, as I was assured,.in answer to my inquiries, 
by a very intelligent Tartar (“ Avji”) sportsman that both his 
father and himself had repeatedly seen it in the Crimea, though 
in his opinion it could only be detected during the breeding- 
season, after which it gradually diminished in size, till it was 
hardly discernible in the winter. He had never discovered any 
water in it, or seen any appearance of it in the female. It 
seems, from his statements, that the bird does not arrive at 
maturity till the fourth year, previously to which period he has 
never been able to detect its presence. 

On the 5th of January my younger son was fortunate 
enough to shoot two full-grown males, weighing seventeen 
and twenty pounds respectively, while on their flight southwards. 
They were, of course, brought home uninjured ; and on looking 
into the mouth of the smaller one, the opening into the pouch 
was at once detected from its striking resemblance to the woodcut 
in Mr. Newton’s article. The larger one was then inspected, 
and, to our great satisfaction, this was also found to possess the 
well-marked opening under the tongue. This opening is large 
enough to admit readily the little finger, and is surrounded by 
what has all the appearance of a sphincter-muscle. A careful 
dissection, the day after, while the birds (as there was a severe 
frost) were quite fresh, showed that the pouch extended as far 
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down as the furcular bone, enveloped closely throughout its 
extent by a thin muscular covering, exactly analogous in structure 


to the cremaster or platysma hyoides. The structure of the 
sac or pouch itself is certainly not composed of cellular tissue, 
as stated by Degland; but in each of these specimens is a 
separate and distinct though delicate bladder, very much re- 
sembling in appearance the air-bladder in fishes. Its shape, 
which is very accurately represented in the accompanying 
drawing (for which I am indebted to Mr. William Campion), 


made when the pouch was suspended so as to be filled with 
water, is very peculiar. It is dilated very considerably just 
below the sphincter, is constricted towards the middle of the 
neck, and in the depression between the furcular bones swollen 
out into an ovoid shape. The larger of these pouches mea- 
sured, when suspended and filled with water, nine inches, and 
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cóntained fourteen ounces of water, though my Tartar says he 
has seen them during the breeding-season more than twice as 
large. A knowledge of the habits of these birds as observed in 
a state of nature may perhaps lead us to some conclusion as to 
the use of this appendage. 

Just before the breeding-season the male Bustards may be 
seen fighting furiously together for the possession of the females, 
running at each other with their heads down, their necks (at this 
time enormously inflated) stretched out, and making a peculiar 
noise or cry resembling “ook” in sound. Again, while the 
female is sitting, the male struts about, occasionally uttering the 
same cry, at a distance of 100 or 150 feet, with his neck swollen, 
wings half-expanded and drooping, while the tail-feathers are 
reversed in a curious manner till they almost touch his back. 
If caught at this time (as is very commonly done by the Tartars, 
who set up a very ingenious decoy of a female, surrounded by 
traps), he becomes very violent when approached, and makes the 
same peculiar note. For about the period of two months, that 
is from the time of choosing the females till the young are 
hatched, he appears to be able to indulge in this ery, after which 
the sound is never heard, in whatever month he may be caught. 
All these facts would certainly seem to favour the idea that the 
pouch is intended to contain air, and that by the action of the 
muscular tissue covering it conjointly with that of the sphincter 
at the mouth, the Bustard may be thereby assisted, according to 
the not improbable opinion of my Tartar, in producing this 
peculiar sound, which is only to be heard during the time when 
the pouch is most fully developed. I may say, in conclusion, 
that my Tartar and his father have caught probably a thousand 
Bustards here and in the Crimea; but in no instance has water 
been ejected upon them when going up to secure the birds, 
which must surely have happened once or twice if the pouch 
was intended to contain water, and could be used for the pur- 
pose of defence, as mentioned by the informant of Daines Bar- 
rington. 

Kustendjie, Bulgaria, January 23, 1865. 

*,k We have much pleasure in thus being able to lay before 
our readers Dr. Cullen’s interesting account of his re-discovery 
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of this organ in the Bustard, the existence of which, we think, 
must now be considered as placed beyond controversy. We trust 
that our correspondent will continue to give the subject his 
attention, and that he may be fortunate enough to ascertain 
satisfactorily the part this singular structure fulfils in the bird’s 
economy. With regard to the paper, in a former volume of the 
‘Ibis,’ to which Dr. Cullen alludes, we may take this opportu- 
nity of remarking that it was therein suggested (Ibis, 1862, 
p. 111) that the original preparation of the pouch, made by 
Douglas, its first discoverer, might have been that said by Mon- 
tagu to have been contained in the Leverian Museum. The 
truth of this suggestion is confirmed by a copy recently received 
by us from Mr. Osbert Salvin, of the Sale-Catalogue of Dono- 
van’s ‘ London Museum and Institute of Natural History,’ which 
is stated to have contained, among other specimens of birds, 
“the entire collection of the British series in the late Leverian 
Museum ”; while the last lot (878) in the sale is described as con- 
sisting of a group of Great Bustards, in which is included “ the 
very singular water-pouch of the male bird, discovered by Dr. 
Douglas.” Donovan’s collection was sold in 1817 or 1818, and 
it is therefore quite possible that this specimen, possessing so 
much historical interest, may yet be traced further.—Hp. 


XIV.—WNotes of a Visit to the Island of Rodriguez. 
By Epwarp Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S8. 


On the morning of the 26th October, 1864, I sailed from Port 
Louis, in H.M.S. ‘ Rapid’; and on Sunday, the 30th, after a 
comfortable voyage, we sighted what was supposed to be the 
island of Rodriguez. As it lay dead to windward, our captain 
thought there was no use in working his men, on their only day 
of rest, by beating up; so he left off steaming and quietly tooka 
north-easterly course, expecting that we should be close to the 
land the next morning, and be able to get in without trouble. 
To our disgust, the next morning showed us the island at least 
thirty miles to windward, thereby proving that what had been 
seen the day before was only land in imagination. Hereupon 
we began steaming again, and did all we could; but the ‘ Rapid’ 


